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Into the dangerous world I leapt 
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THISTLES AND OLD MEN 


WHEN I LAUGH THE SUN’S MOULDS OF CRYSTAL 
compress into sharper beauty the flower-stuffs of earth. 
When I kiss, the darkness shut in the eyes is lichened 
with moons. 

William Blake strode along on‘his way to Lavant through 
the sunlight, musing. The stamp of his feet mingled with 
the blood’s pulse, like an accompaniment of hearty music, 
of light throbbing with flowers, to his marching thoughts. 
As though earth were tense with its own vitality, the sum- 
mer a tightly pegged drum reverberating beneath his heels, 
the heroic certainty of his pace. The sun’s big pulse chimed 
with his, the hawthorn sprang up like images curtseying to 
the triumphant progress of his mind. 

William Blake, William Blake, the earth chanted through 
the rhythm of his swinging body; and the wind sliding 
over the grasses, the glitter of a passing primrose, the seethe 
of sound trembling always on a secret articulation of poetry, 
all swung in a complex and submissive pattern around the 
central fact, the dialogue of spirit and earth, the tramp of 
his feet and the echoing sun. 

Some disquieting memories wandered across his mind, 
but he put them aside. Hayley might be a fool, but he was 
a good-hearted one. How could he be expected to under- 
stand The Song of Enitharmon over Los that Blake had read 
to him yesterday evening? ‘‘ With a little more polish 
to the rugged numbers it would make a sublime if untutored 
dirge,”” he had said. “ But surely it is wrong to say that 
the source of life is a Weeping Babe; is not that rather the 
result than the cause? There must be an egg before a 
chicken, I think.” And he had laughed in that irritating 
way of his so full of smug and retiring benevolence, and 
clapped Blake on the back. Fuseli—but no, Blake felt a 
sweat of darkness break from him ; there was enough evil 
in the family without returning, like a dog, to these old 
vomits of anger and despair. And now his sister, she would 
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probably not get on with Catharine; and existence was 
so hard, so degradingly, futilely hard. 

And he looked down on the whole mad process from that 
maddening point of vision; an enormous and patient 
contempt, how galling. To know, to know! to pass the 
phantasms of flesh in the streets, the clockwork mechanisms 
of death, so pleased, so sure of themselves, and to know 
they were damned eternally to ‘their own complacence, 
their souls small mists rotting out of the earth and returning 
to it with the body. To feel a gigantic power burning and 
knocking behind the temples, burning in his eyes till he 
expected those people to drop dead or flee in terror, and 
his expanding skull to open wide as the curving heavens, 
the roaring sun swinging inside his head, to burn out of 
his eyes and make them all cry out at last. 

His step had taken on an angrier beat. The flower-nets 
of sunlight were thrown and thrown without bringing up a 
catch of beauty for his mind. And suddenly the note in 
the bird-songs of a signalled communion with articulate 
joy, as of a core of music breaking through a husk of language 
just too swiftly for the words to be consciously apprehended, 
died; and the birds raved through deadening vapours of 
light, meaningless. At this moment of growing aware of 
the angry flagging of the sun’s rhythm, he happened to 
catch sight of a tall thistle standing alone on a mound by 
some chance of weather or the scythe, clear against the 
sky, blown into the droop of an old and ragged beggar, 
tottering lamely into the wind. He deflected his path a 
little, stirred by some rage against this shaking plant, and 
savagely spurned it with his boot. Then he passed on 
with a sense of indefinable relief as though he had trodden 
down the antagonist darkening in his thoughts, the feeble 
and stinging thing in his mind. He summoned up again 
the image of the thistle. It rose ominous, its duli and ragged 
green tearing the skies of his soul, in a hobbling wind, 
ominously rising. Its broken form, its lines of desolation 
and menace, strengthened and filled out. It flapped at 
him in furious impotence, paining him, trampled under : 
the earth, old man, the rags of chaos, dying and wrinkled 
life wavering like smoke out of the mud, crutched resent- 
ment. The thistle threatened to swell in prickly and fierce 
drabness up to the zenith of his thoughts. I shall conquer 
yet, said Blake, old man of the earth, melancholy rage, 
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scarecrow of envy and fear, out of my way! And savagely 
he flung the grey effigy of pain out of his mind. He looked 
again on the spreading sunlight, the clouds downy with 
silver; and he began : 


With Happiness stretch’d across the hills 
In a cloud that dewy sweetness distils ; 
With a blue sky spread over with wings . 


This, as I see it, is a sketch of the psychological machinery 
of the poem sent by Blake in a letter to Butts, and of the 
method behind all that is significant in his symbolism. 
Not that to know the ingredients of a creative image is to 
touch what mystery and power it possesses in its own right 
as a delivered, if tiny, universe of forces. For, given even 
the full psychological material of any poem, every spiritual 
recoil, every sense-contact therein implicated, every deriv- 
ation of form and emotion, there would still remain some- 
thing completely unexplained—the poem itself. 

Every image is a star, and obeys a law of gravitation by 
which it welds together the atomic material of its substance, 
emotional and aesthetic, around its central point of radiating 
fire, which is at once both an emotional and an aesthetic 
accretion and something transcending either : a unity which 
comes from the psyche of the individual creator, the sole 
home of unity. Every poem refills the furnaces of the sun. 
Operating from the higher condition of space where such 
chemical transmutations of elements are possible, if one 
were handed a bundle of beading energies such as the 
Homeric Epics, one could construct an earth in five minutes, 
whatever five minutes are in eternity—a problem on which 
geologists do not seem to be able to agree. 

But though a work of art can ultimately be explained 
only in terms of itself, yet we may explore much of the 
activity that produced it. When Blake writes : 


For double the vision my eyes do see, 
And a double vision 1s always with me 


the simple reader asks : does Blake mean that he really 
does see an old man when he looks at a thistle? or does 
he mean it suggests something of an old man to him? And 
these two questions seem, in all honesty, to cover the 
problem of inspired perception claimed by Blake. Then, 
the simple reader says, surely there is something wrong, 
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for if Blake cannot tell which is the thistle and which is 
the old man he is plainly mad and has no control of his mind. 
If he means that the thistle merely suggests an old man, 
then he has surely made such an overstatement of his case 
as to be ridiculous, And then what is his inward eye ? 


With my inward eye, tis an Old Man grey, 
With my outward, a Thistle across the way. 


Does he mean that if he looks, as you or I would look, he 
sees a thistle, but that if he shuts his eyes and brings some 
hidden and mystic optics into play, immediately an old 
man springs up where the thistle stood ? Furthermore is 
the relation accidental or immutably fixed in the tables 
of mystical correspondencies in some cabbala ? 

If we analyse thus, Blake is cither mad or simply the 
advocate of a pretty mysticism, of a fairy-like and irrespon- 
sible recoil from the contacts of earth. Originally the former 
conclusion held sway. Now, unadmitted, it is the second 
that charms people and attaches them to Blake. His funda- 
mental doctrines are calmly glossed over, misunderstood or 
disregarded by his adherents. They are enchanted by the 
spectacle of a man thewed like a Beethoven who condescends 
to play ring-a-ring-a-rosy with them. 

But Blake’s statement of the thistle-old man or the jewels 
of light-heavenly men image is important, not because it 
defines paradoxically some faith in a pantheistic unity of 
life, or because it follows some mystical orthodoxy, or because 
it affords the mind a nice game with the counters of senti- 
mental fancy ; but because it reveals something very subtle 
in the creative energies of the spirit, because it holds a precise 
analysis of the action of those energies, and because it brought 
into existence an utterly mew sense of values and of the 
secret and shining chambers of the soul. It marks an epoch, 

All dry and brittle cosmogonies of the spirit collapse 
in an eddy of dust. The anatomization of the intellect, 
which had been assumed to be a matter of dissecting a given 
body into its component chemicals and bony structure, 
becomes abruptly a wild, dangerous and infinite process. 
A wind of fire patterned with a million changing faces is 
seen as the symbol of the spirit, instead of a compartmented 
and jointed area of intellect, instinct and emotion. Not the 
pigeon-hole, but a sculptured and sculpturing flame is 
postulated as the unit of mind, the spiritual cell. 
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It seems to me then that Blake does not mean to say he 
looks at a thistle and sees an old man. Otherwise how does 
he know that it is a thistle at all? Neither that there is 
only a vague suggestion of an old man in the thistle, though 
it is this initial suggestion that produces the transformation 
act. He means that the external form of the thistle impinging 
on the emotional condition of his mind has its suggestion 
of an old man’s pattern accentuated and developed so that 
the image absorbed oscillates between the actual thistle 
and its emotional metamorphosis as an old man threatening 
him. Then later he begins to give his mood aesthetic form. 
That is, to give it to eternity as a living thing liberated from 
its mere existence as a fluctuant shape fading across his 
mind, surrendering its substance back to the mind’s vast 
sea of substance—either to become later on a contributing 
factor to some larger emotional definition, or to dissipate 
its chance shape among the chafing mass of forces and 
become, comparatively speaking, an unwebbed colour- 
element there. 

But this effort of creation having begun, the thistle has 
as much real existence as an old man as it has as a plant ; 
and looking back we seem to see every element that made 
it thistle advancing by some inner necessity to grow and 
inflate into all that signifies old man—as though that were 
its next stage in some already determined process of evolu- 
tion: as though everything which constitutes a thistle were 
groping forwards and already misting with an identity one 
plane higher. 

And this is so, of course; not by any Buddhist scale of 
striving and linked lives, but in a scale of striving and 
linked imaginations. 

Therefore, grafted on this emotion, the thistle rears up 
in Blake’s head, by the swift metempsychoses of the image, 
not as a thistle that looks Ake an old man, but as a bush 
wrinkling actually into flesh, its leaves patching the mind 
with dirty cloth. In this amalgamation of emotion and 
form to produce a third thing, a new form, we do not see 
some abnormal dilation of an after-image, some accidental 
development of a vagrant fancy. We see the whole action 
of the creative image, we see an expression of the energy 
which re-forms life eternally : that factor of change, chance, 
intention, disintegration and rebirth, which for ever precipi- 
tates the universe anew, the dynamic symbol of form. 
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To see a thistle as the pure and absolute Thistle, a thing- 
in-itself, is (allowing the possibility of such a fabulous 
act) to see an abstract form, some spectral anatomy whose 
colour, shape, smell, tactual qualities, with all other material 
properties, are bled of reality, retreating into some phan- 
tasmal idea of the thistle’s functional nature. This is the 
metaphysical Thistle, and philosophy has tried in vain to 
find what manure of thought can plump out this ghostly 
seed into the thistle on the hillside. 

The answer, implicit in Plato as in Blake, is that the 
human mind, the individual soul, is the bridge between 
the unstable and riotous flux of matter and the tinny 
passivity of God. The human mind is the manure that 
makes the barren fields of God pullulate with life. God and 
Matter are equal abstractions, left to themselves. For 
God dries inwards everlastingly, all essences petrifying. 
Matter crumbles with shapeless vortices. 

Man alone is real, master of God and of Matter. For he 
can take down from the walls of God the Ideas hanging 
like trophies of fire, and by their light construct musicks, 
songs and pictures out of the world of forms touched 
automatically into existence by the act of perception. 

‘O. eos yeoperpe’ said Plato. That is, the god who 
made our universe worked on a conscious principle of 
constructive form, a definite aesthetic plan. There is an 
intewtion in life, but not as has been usually held, a moral 
one. All moral implications are secondary, or rather they 
only have validity in so far as they contribute to this aesthetic 
principle on which life is stormily balanced. 

Behind the universe is an hypothesis of form which, 
when once projected, leads from within the unity of its 
conception to a million arabesques of organic design, a 
million growths of vivified geometry. There is no need to 
search out any hieratic solemnities or think in hyperboles 
of awe and wonder to express this process. Any artist with 
an intellectual and questioning bias of mind such as Albrecht 
Durer or Leonardo da Vinci is quite capable of constructing 
the hypothesis of form on which our universe has been 
projected. Much greater awe should be reserved for the 
process which by mingling an hypothesis of emotion with 
this groundwork of given form produces a work of individual 
beauty. 

To try to see the universe from God’s shoulder, from a 
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peephole in infinity (in Spinoza’s sense, not Blake’s), is 
to see life as a museum of fossilized functions. To see from 
beneath the veil of matter is to be an automatism of sense- 
impressions, acted upon and obeying no more of aesthetic 
or intellectual impulses than suffices to make a vague 
discrimination in pleasurable sensations. Here stands 
mankind, of course. 

But only in one way can we get to the core of that dynamic 
hypothesis from which the universe sprouts, like a huge 
tree from a single seed. It is by an act which abstracts 
some relation of that hypothesis, not to leave it high and dry, 
withering with its severed end, like a twig of that tree— 
but to transplant it in new soil, to clip and prune and 
engraft it, so that it takes on fresh life and becomes instead 
of a passive unit of form an image completed and real. 
It will then radiate free in space, though touching at one 
end the fluctuous material from which it sprang, at the 
other bound by a delicate filament of light to the individual 
mind that struck into unity the otherwise fleeting mass. 

Every true work of art therefore bores straight to the 
heart of the universe’s energies, because in it is expressed 
once more the process by which the universe was projected 
on space. 

Blake then by his use of the thistle symbolizes the use 
to which the creator must incessantly put the material of 
earth if he is to create a dynamic form and not merely 
re-shuffle already created elements. 


May God us keep 
From single vision, and Newton’s sleep ! 


Blake does not mean that we should go round dreamily 
imagining every flower we see to be a beauteous maiden, 
every lamb Jesus bleating at us, every clod of clay a humble 
housewife. He means that we should strive to live at our 
highest sincerity and intensity of emotion, that we should 
seek to clear the senses till they are burnished into an 
almost spiritual precision, a clarity of passion, that we 
should seek to live in a limpid sunlight of desire and delight, 
to live always at our deepest centres of self. And that 
then inevitably this fresh and amorous caress of the senses 
by the spirit will appear. We shall live always on this 
ecstatic nuptial bed of body and soul, where beauty’s 
mysteriously changing kisses will mirror the candid and 
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fiery identity of the self. When we live passionately, every 
chance contact of sense is absorbed into a mind looking 
eagerly and vigilantly for any token of its beloved, and 
finding something redolent of that beauty it will pounce 
on it and colour it with its love and give it back to con- 
sciousness transformed, no longer a casual and factitious 
form, but now an emblem of the dynamic self, of its desire 
and of its unity. The point Blake mystically stresses is 
that no sense-impression exists as an abstract and isolated 
thing, that the thistle is not a given quantity in perception. 
Of course even in the feeblest mind no sense-impression 
is altogether abstract ; it is tinged with a faint and dingy 
tincture of individuality. But to save an unnecessary com- 
plication of qualifying phrases, let us assume that at the 
lowest degree of spiritual sensitivity stands a blank and 
inert state of mind in which every impact from without is 
registered with absolute and impartial fidelity. The thistle 
perceived by this dummy, this zero of thought, God, is 
the pure thistle, objective reality, unaffected by a single 
personal modification, unaltered in a single quality. From 
this negative purity of perceptivity, God’s, there ascends 
a scale of values ; and the more closely the thistle is sucked 
into the identity of the individual, then the higher, the 
subtler and the more powerful the level of life on which 
the individual moves. On the contrary the more the senses 
become culs-de-sac where each impression is recorded as 
an inert lump, where the thistle blows scraggily in my 
mind as having no relations beyond what impressions of 
colour, shape, and texture it has automatically imprinted 
there, then we are on the downward track. Instead of 
Life absorbing God, God is absorbing Life. The enormous 
and smoky jaws of Nirvana mumble one more slab of 
disintegrating substance, to be consumed in the bowels of 
God, to be pulped and eaten by the gastric juices of death 
—the temptation to complete the metaphor is overwhelming, 
and there is no doubt some vast privy in the universe, some 
scrap-heap for the rubbish of discarded substance; but our 
interest lies elsewhere. 

Blake sums up this variation in perception by the aphorism : 
A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees. By this 
he states that the reality of the tree does not lie in the mere 
image it casts on the retina of wise man or fool equally, 
but in the act of looking. It is not as a thing looked at, but 
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as an element of an act of the mind, that its reality is deter- 
mined. The tree in nature, the photographable, measurable, 
botanically analysable tree, whose exact location on the 
surface of earth can be ascertained by theodolites, becomes 
a wavering and unfixed thing when it has been rooted up 
and re-planted in the mind’s quicksands. If we look past 
the screen of the eyes into the skulls of the wise man and 
the fool, to find how the tree shows when its image is cast 
on the skies of the mind, we shall see very different things. 

In the former’s case, the image will be at once the centre 
of violent activity ; in the other’s it will palely droop its 
withering shadow, then when the eyes move away it will 
quickly be effaced, leaving perhaps a thinning skeleton 
behind in memory. No mental energy has been involved, 
save the slight effort necessary for even the most simple 
act of looking at something and recording its existence 
and nature, and then for affixing it, dim and untransfigured, 
among the other muddy spectres of the mind’s past. 

But in the first mind, which is alive, a swarm of energies 
have assailed the tree, like sailors in the rigging of a ship. 
They have snapped branches and leaves off here and there, 
they have rapidly added others and run wires of rhythm 
through the slumping structure, they have woven into its 
textures the silk of the mind, they have pulled the skies 
down over it and penetrated it with lustrous imaginations. 
And following the mood it evokes or to which it joins itself, 
it becomes the bright house of lovers whose kiss takes the 
rhythm of its swinging boughs, or else some cloudy violence 
of bursting sunlight sets it charging an army of spears or 
makes it the challenging sky of some murderous anger. 

There is no end. The senses like waves foam, clash, 
break, and foam, where there is a spiritual tide, a moon 
of beauty, lugging them along. Infinitely they mix, infinitely 
they knit cross-suggestions of tangled colour and shape. 
It depends on the creative will how deeply and how widely 
this mass of material, restlessly merging, restlessly separating, 
is to be conquered: how compactly it is to be suddenly 
compressed into the definition of form without its delicate 
vitality being destroyed. For unless the material is thus 
alive, elusive, fragile as light’s net on a tree, yet unmanage- 
able as wild horses, the result will not be a creative effort. 
It may be something extremely clever, interesting or intellec- 
tually effective, but it will be also something dry and 
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kernel-less, a reconstruction of elements already created, 
not an adventure into the unknown of life, the rich chaos 
of the future. 

There are periods when even the weakest seem at least 
weakly in touch with this fresh and profound source of 
virginal life, such as the Elizabethan. There are periods 
also when even the strongest seem maimed, cut off irredeem- 
ably from these depths of tumultuous and crystal desire, 
when the soul’s energies are so coated over with the dust 
of death that they come filtered. through it rattling and 
mechanical. Such a period is the Miltonic, wrongly called 
the Augustan period. 

Blake came at the end of that period. Among the 
Elizabethans there was no need of the message he utters. 
He came on a dead world, one that was trying by the 
convulsions of Methodism and cheap gin, by a thin and 
hectic interest in gore and Gothic and the vaporous sublim- 
ities of Ossian, to escape the dreadful heritage of Miltonic 
diction which had stultified the aesthetic faculty, striking 
it through with sudden iron and a cadence of grave and 
turgent death. 

On a dead world Blake came, crying the one thing in 
which life and regeneration could be found. His cry was 
effective, though practically none of his contemporaries 
heard his voice, and those who did hear certainly did not 
understand a word of what he said. His cry was effective, 
though he found no audience until well into the nineteenth 
century, and though even then and since very little of his 
voice has been heard intelligently. Luckily however the 
effect of great art does not depend on audiences, or we would 
not have very much great art. The forces of consciousness 
it lets loose seem almost altogether free from the need of 
immediate or direct response. They flood us in the air we 
breathe, in the kisses we kiss. Anyhow, analyse it as one 
will, it is with Blake that we see the downfall of the Miltonic 
period, though not its end for mischief. For as long as 
a mind turns to the dynamic expression of life, the Shakes- 
pearean influence and kingdom will be reborn and extended. 
Wherever a mind tends to petrify, the Miltonic era will 
reappear in some shape or other. For one stands for the 
concrete image; the other for abstract expression. 

Blake for the first time takes a definite stand in pro- 
claiming the sanctity of freed energy. He plants a proud 
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and brave flag of defiance full on the battlements of the 
enemy. In him the creative function of joy becomes conscious 
for the first time. In this he is the forerunner of Neitzsche ; 
but though ultimately each arrives at very much the same 
conclusion, the paths by which they arrive are dissimilar. 
By the nature of his task, Blake is obsessed by the aesthetic 
rather than the moral analysis, Nietzsche primarily by the 
moral attack. Blake, however, saw very well where the 
proclamation of moral freedom must attend the vindication 
of the inspired image, and Nietzsche saw that freedom could 
only be proclaimed in a universe for which the aesthetic 
fact transcended all others. 

To return to the tree burning in the wise man’s head: 

Two things follow from Blake’s exposition of how the 
image is the sudden spiritual clotting of the senses. Firstly, 
the recoil of the senses is necessary to the mind’s energies. 
Secondly, the impressions of sense need to be fertilized 
by an eternally active mind or they fall once more out of 
the mind, unabsorbed into its unity. The problem is: 
Here is the tree, here am I—am I to become the tree? or 
is the tree to become I ? 

For in the endless conflict of I and all that is not I, which 
is also the agitated point where Being and Becoming merge, 
there can be no compromise. Either my mind is moving 
towards greater cohesion, power and beauty, or it is becoming 
more abstract and inert. Either I am the creature of the 
image or I am the lord of it. Either I am a slave, my spirit 
a crawling mass of disintegrating relations like a maggoty 
corpse, or I am king of the sun, a demiurge, picking up the 
dull matter of earth and scattering it in clear and starry 
ecstasy about me. Either I must make the tree obey my 
whistle, and perform in any trick of beauty, or the tree, by 
dictating the terms on which I perceive, dictates the content 
of my mind. 

Such statements as the above are not meant to apply 
stark and unmodified to any given mental state of any 
individual, Even in the highest type the most lucid moments 
of ecstasy only approximate to the merest figment of ecstasy’s 
perfection, and in his worst hours he will no doubt be as 
slackened as the lowest of mankind. But such an analysis 
seeks, not to give a chart of the muddled and inconclusive 
ebb and flow that make up the psychological facts of the 
mind’s progress, but to hew out the symbols which are the 
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cause and condition of those facts. There is no harm in 
seeking to express the essential dualism inside all unity by 
some such set of symbols as long as we remember that, 
like all antinomies, they must be mingled to produce 
actuality. 

Indeed the only way to penetrate deeper into unity is 
to clarify and tighten our conception of the married opposites 
that are its actualization: Being and Becoming, Life and 
Death, Force and Inertia, Joy and Torment, Individuality 
and God, Spirit and Matter—there are scores of headings 
under which we can define various facets of the dynamic 
synthesis of unity. We shall find when we return to life 
that, instead of being obliterated by the harsh simplicities 
of the idea, the nuances of emotion and thought which are 
begotten by the idea meshed in nerves and blood are multi- 
plied mysteriously. Moreover, Blake of all people insisted 
on a mystical sharpness of thought, and to approach him 
with anything less than an effort to achieve his own savage 
and sensitive precision of ultimate values is an insult. 

How then is the tree to become part of myself? Only 
by growing up the other side of my eyes, still the tree that 
is there to be photographed, still carrying the peculiar 
complex of form and colour which makes it different from 
any other tree on earth, yet subtly smudged by the light of 
my imagination and re-etched by the circling forms of my 
identity so that it fits somewhere into the ever widening, 
ever contracting, mosaicked unity of my mind. Until this 
is done, it is an undigested unit in my mind, not a dynamic 
factor in its unity. 

This is the only means by which my spiritual content 
can be increased. And it is a process which, the more it is 
put into action, the wider and richer grow its implications 
and potentialities. Just as the trees in nature, though infinite, 
if tamely photographed in my head, produce no spiritual 
action and fade into less than the wraith of a geometrical 
problem, so the tree-in-my-head, the universal idea of a 
tree, is also but a wraith if it is left to itself, a bloodless 
corpse hung on the gibbet of God. But once the tree-in- 
my-head begins its sport of chafing and knocking with its 
spiraling energies upon the trees of earth, an infinite series 
of aesthetic combinations is begun, an eternal game of hide 
and seek with Venus. 

Infinity ceases to be a mathematical or philosophic 
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counter. It becomes a symbol of aesthetic emotion, that 
point where the disdainful tree-in-the-head, having done 
its best like a shaping wind with the tree let in by the eyes, 
fades, and the wind fades off the leaves. The constructive 
imagination swoops on the material, sinks through it, sifts 
it, impregnates every element it desires with something 
of its fire, blasts the rest out, and then curves back to the 
closing heavens. 
It finds a thistle and it leaves an old man. 
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LOS AND URIZEN 


Sun@ ring, dark’ning, thund ring, 

Rent away with a terrible crash, 

Eternity roll’d wide apart, 

Wide asunder rolling ; 

Mountainous, all around 

Departing, departing, departing, 

Leaving ruinous fragments of life, 
Hanging, frowning cliffs, and, all between, 
An Ocean of voidness unfathomable. 


THERE IS A RIDICULOUS DILEMMA, A BAFF- 
ling and terrible banality, at the core of life. To it we shall 
respond with a tormented rebellion, if we are cowards; 
with a gay contempt, if we are not. It is the paradox 
of Time. If we are on earth, to achieve eternity, we can do 
so only by a passionate and complete experience of earth ; 
therefore, we submit to a very painful adventure in order 
to prove that there was no need for it. If life is immortal, 
we had identity before birth and allow ourselves to be 
involved in a lengthy and ponderous proof that we know 
the things we know. As I can never become another than 
myself, every poem I can write is shut already in my head, 
and yet I will go through endless difficulties to pretend to 
myself I am creating something when I am merely extracting 
it by a process of dentistry. If we seek to regain the blissful 
unity of the soul, its perfect harmony, we can only do so 
by riveting its identity with self-knowledge and so making 
it for ever a thing apart, precipitating conflict by its very 
existence. . . . And so on. 

There is this paradox at the heart of all thought. But 
though we cannot transcend its antinomies in our con- 
sciousness, we do so in every act of creation. For if the 
nihilism of the intellect were real for the whole of our spirit, 
it would act as a sterilizing factor and all the spontaneity 
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of life die out in us. But by travailing in the ruthless ecstasy 
of creation we give a concrete denial of the abstract dilemma. 
This dichotomy of the intellect Blake calls Doubt : 


If the Sun and Moon should doubt, 
They'd iminediately go out. 


Consequently, as we only perceive the antinomy with our 
consciousness and we make the act of creation with our 
whole being, we can only conclude that our consciousness 
is a very imperfect instrument and that if we were able to 
view the question from some higher concentration of our 
forces, we would find that its contradictions were reconciled. 

That may be so; Blake would say that it, will be—and 
in a not very far away time you and I, being dead, will 
have a chance to find, if we can, and inhabit that new 
synthesis of consciousness transcending this which we 
now inhabit. If we do so we shall find also, of course, 
that though the present problems of our scepticism are 
answered at a flash, fresh antinomies will appear. For 
always thought is two, and always thought desires to be 
one; and so always thought will have a division and an 
agony at its heart, as well as a unity and a joy. 

Still, it is not enough to be told: all antinomies are 
resolved in love, in faith, in the act which affirms life ; 
therefore go and create and do not bother about this inter- 
necine folly in the depths of life—you cannot plumb it 
here, you can only know it exists ; you can analyse minutely 
its results, but why it is there you can never know. 

It is not enough. Our intellectual pride refuses to be 
fobbed off like a troublesome child with storks and cabbages 
in place of exact details of our genesis. We obstinately 
repeat to ourselves that even if all health, all power and 
beauty, are produced by this striking of free will out of 
necessity, then health is the result of a sickness deeper than 
health and free-will only a toy of some more prolix .pre- 
destination. | And the further we probe to find a final 
vindication for beauty, always we discover that sickness 
and pain have gone one step beyond us, and it is they who 
have cloven the unity of life: it is they who are the prior 
factors, logically speaking. 

It is this problem that pressed heavily on Blake, more 
heavily than on any one before him. For no one before 
him ever had so terrible a sense of the division of the soul, 
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its dazed and agonized realization that it is lost in a universe 
of crumbling forms, that disintegration is assailing it from 
all quarters while the primal schism remains unknit at its 
core. Perhaps the solution of the emergence of this know- 
ledge in consciousness as an aesthetic fact at this historical 
point is to be found in what I have already said of the 
deadened and darkened poetic faculty after Milton. It 
could not have emerged among the Elizabethans because 
disintegration had not then been formulated as an aesthetic 
principle, if I may be allowed an illogical phrase to express 
that strange withering of form by means of form, that 
anaesthetization of the image by a sterilized mode of the 
image, that murder of love by abstract laws of love, which 
is Milton’s very formidable verse. 

In Blake all that wrong done to life leaks distractingly 
into consciousness, and is to that extent defeated and 
remedied. That Blake did not detect the cause of the 
earthquakes in his spirit, which finally left it with all its 
strata twisting across each other in a gigantic space of 
distortion and despair rifted here and there with an exquisite 
ecstasy, does not necessarily weaken my argument. The 
reasons for his not doing so I shall discuss later. 

Suddenly all the mourning sources of life, all that had 
been baffled in seeking self-expression, all that had been 
parched in rusting shells of life, concentrated on one mind, 
on Blakes’s. All these accumulated pains, needling to a 
point, bored into his consciousness. His very responsive- 
ness was his undoing. He opened his mouth to sing once 
again the lyrics of the Elizabethan’s fresh ardour; but 
before he had settled to the task of ushering in a renaissance 
with glittering songs of dawn, he found another purpose 
intruding upon him, a reorientation of his sensitivity from 
delighted musicks to cloudy sufferings, from flower-like 
forms to enormous tumults of strangled truths. 

Whether this was inevitable, whether there was some 
taint of the brain, some physical lesion, which made possible 
and accentuated the change, we cannot tell, and it does not 
matter. For the spectacle that is granted us is not in any 
case one of lunacy. It is of abruptly exposed chambers of 
the mind’s deeps, of forces so abruptly bared that they are 
_raw and quivering and cannot do more than struggle into 
a mass of smoky and tormented hieroglyphs when they 
strive to enter consciousness. 
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Man is henceforth the ambushed creature of a divided 
and difficult self-consciousness. Every impulse is violently 
focused backwards into the mind, instead of outwards as 
in the Renaissance. Fear, horror, resentment, pain, hate— 
these become, as they had never been before, strange and 
horrible spawn of our own mind, immediately threatening, 
animals prowling fearfully in the thickets of our matted 
senses. Also, of course, the capacity for lyric delight is 
equally deepened. For it is impossible to increase sensitivity 
in one emotion without increasing the potential sensitivity 
of all. We can trace various strains of intensified passion 
and morbidity, of heightened self-consciousness for good 
or evil, in scores of other men, from Rousseau onwards ; 
but it is through Blake that these elements enter most 
nakedly into life. He is the point towards which they taper 
and then stream vastly into the future. He is the hypothesis 
of that future. 

Lear and Macbeth represent the most profound images 
of horror and fear in the Renaissance; the greatest of 
any time, I believe. So the analysis I wish to make must 
not be misunderstood as belittling them if it seeks to find 
the historical limitation of their method. They are horror 
and fear viewed from within, no doubt of it; but for all 
Lear’s fear of madness, all Macbeth’s hallucinations, they 
are not figures peering into the oozy darkness of their own 
souls for the emergence of the hated and feared thing. 
It comes thence, of course, and kills them; but their 
backs are turned to it, and it betrays them from behind. 

But to continue with the subject of the soul beguiled or 
trapped to its loss: though this is a theme as ancient as 
time, Blake gives it a new sense, an exactitude of meaning 
that rescues it from all malodorous associations, that is in 
fact the final, the only subversion of all ascetic or mystico- 
beatific interpretations of the soul’s function. He annihilates 
equally the attitudes of Neo-Platonism, Christianity, or 
Materialism, by merely saying: All the body is soul, 
though not all the soul is body. 

The Image is Resurrection. Out of the body, this ruined 
and shabby bit of spirit, we must build up the jewelled 
gardens of eternity. The body, therefore, instead of being 
depreciated, has a new and tremendous value set upon it. 
It is no longer a kind of anchor of dirt to which the bobbing 
soul is tethered. It is the soul itself as projected into three 
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dimensional space; and freedom can only be found by 
forging into the consciousness images that transcend, while 
including, all the properties of that condition of space. 
For any higher development must include this life, as iwo 
dimensional space is included in three dimensional; it 
cannot airily proceed on some new and abstract structure 
of life. 


Man has no Body distinct from his soul ; for that call?d 
Body 1s a portion of Soul discern’d by the five Senses, the 
chief inlets of Soul in this age. 

Energy is the only life, and is from the Body; and 
Reason is the bound or outward circumference of Energy. 

Energy is Eternal Delight. 


Only by liberating the energies of the body, by climbing 
back up the stairs of the five senses into the freed sensitivity 
of heaven, by creating the seen tree as a plume of trans- 
lucent and fountaining gold, by feeling through the finger- 
tips the body of Venus curve with the rhythm of beauty 
inside the lax or the broken contours of a kiss, by accustoming 
the ears to hear girls and flowers and heroic deeds gleam 
out of racing harmonies, by making the senses not dark 
portals of automatic perception but so subtilized and washed 
with light that the body rubs with harsh ecstasy on the 
very surface of the drawn skies ... only thus is earth 
transcended. Then 


. . . the whole creation will be consumed and appear 
infinite and holy, whereas it now appears finite and corrupt. 

This will come to pass by an improvement of sensual 
enjoyment. 

But first the notion that man has a body distinct from 
his soul must be expunged... . 

If the doors of perception were cleansed everything would 
appear to man as it is, infinite. 


To do this would be very simple if the simple analysis of 
the soul as something cleanly cut off from, but stowed into, 
the sack of the body, were valid. But when it is grasped that 
there is no point where the soul can disdain the flesh, that 
only by a proud and active submission to the flesh it can 
make any claim to virtue, the problem is somewhat more 
difficult. For the issues are not whether or no the soul 
shall save itself from the contamination of the flesh (by- 
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laws for the pigsty: see any handbook on ethics or 
religion), but very different ones: whether the soul shall 
be in active or passive relation to the flesh. All the religious 
philosophies which have prided themselves on their spirit- 
uality, have been merely expressions of a passive surrender 
of the soul to the flesh, not vice versa as has been considered. 
Buddhism, for instance, which is the purest example of 
this procedure, builds its whole religious method of cleansing 
the soul on the analogy of the disintegrating body. It 
laboriously translates a condition of physical dissolution 
into a mental symbol, and calls it Nirvana. 

Once number is introduced into the universe, all emotions 
are generated; and it is into a thousand elements, not 
merely two, that the soul finds itself split. These it must 
dominate and control, and as far as possible yoke in terms 
of the dynamic harmony it seeks to achieve. All Blake’s 
Prophetic Books are expositions of the soul’s fall, of the 
consequent discords and divorces, and of the effort to return 
to the freedom and the crystalline senses of eternity. The 
first point to be stressed is that they do not primarily represent 
some external action, historical and objective, but are the 
symbolization of the adventure of his own spirit, of every 
individual spirit. Blake however, with the mystical gas- 
conading typical of him, likes to lend a spacious or startling 
localization to his ideas, which is easily misleading: e.g., 
in one of the quotations just made above he refers to 
‘in this age’ when he means “on earth.” But once we 
see that all history is but a timeless pattern arranged by the 
logical caprice of the idea, much of his idiom can be read 
at a glance. 

Urizen did not cloud and petrify on the deep at any given 
time; he did so when Blake’s body was-formed in his 
mother’s womb, when mine was. Los made no mythically 
past effort to retrieve that universe of congealing horror ; 
he made that effort in every poem that has been written, 
in every attempt to arrive at self-knowledge, in every effort 
that has in any way built into the consciousness of man, 
But though from one side he represents the accumulative 
effort of all self-expression, as Urizen represents the whole 
general condition of cleft eternity, they have reality only 
when they appear in the individual spirit. Blake desires 
ever to give cosmic dimensions to the tiniest cry of emotion, 
to see in every bubble of delight the newly hewn sun 
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expanding on the void, and to found heaven and hell between 
supper and bedtime. Nothing is too vast or too small to 
express the soul’s careless clarities. 

Every man’s life is the 6,000 years in which it takes to 
create, complete and destroy an earth . . . every spire of 
ecstasy in time is that period, when the tail and mouth of 
the serpent eternity meet : 


Every Time less than a pulsation of the artery 

Is equal in 1ts period and value to Six Thousand Years ; 

For in this Period the Poet’s Work 1s done ; and all the 
great 

Events of Time start forth and are conceiv’d in such a Period, 

Within a Moment, a Pulsation of the Artery. 


The Trumpets of the Last Judgment shatter earth to frag- 
ments every time an individual expression is defined; for 
every new image begins life anew. Mount Sinai is located 
in my soul, and that disastrous voice peals forth every time I 
submit to an abstract condition, and I am the Moses who 
received the swaddling evil of the Law. I hang nailed on 
the cross of my mutilated self. I am crucified afresh every 
day. Every day the angels rebel in heaven and fall with 
giddy terror into the depths of my mind. 

It is small wonder that few men can live at such an intense 
pressure of feeling. Life and Death, Life and Death, 
nothing but Life and Death! And Life not as something 
external, the political or social system; but a city of flame, 
which, though the first quiver of the imminent cataclysm 
already shakes the ground, has a stability disdaining stone 
and brick as the merest dust of the wind. It is feverishly 
aspiring, sullenly dying. And there is no peace: life is 
eternally in danger. If I fail, the sun goes blind in the 
socketing sky. Who dare live with this hourly conscious- 
ness of life, of destiny with its fingers twined in the hair ? 
Who hears for ever in the air Nietzsche’s urgent shout : 
“ Eternity is at stake ” ? 

I have broadly defined Blake’s aesthetic. How does he 
apply it ? 

The realization of the essential duality of all life as 
expressed in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell : 


Without Contraries is no progression. Attraction and 
Repulsion, Reason and Energy, Love and Hate, are necessary 
to Human existence. 
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and in Jerusalem : 


Man... requires a new Selfhood continually, and 
must continually be changed into his direct Contrary 


found its expression in the loosely contrasted Songs of 
Innocence and of Experience. But that is the only case where 
he even tried to make a definition of the general truths 
he proclaimed, by interpreting them through the action of 
life itself. For the rest he was content with objectifying 
states of emotion and the forces of the psyche in order to 
make them express themselves what was their function in 
the mind. 

The first of these symbolic books (to take the logical, 
not the chronological order) is The Book of Urizen. 

Blake evades any direct statement of the reason for 
Urizen’s sudden lapse into a petrific, abominable chaos, 
into the effort to externalize unity in a space of inner welling 
unity. He merely relates it to jealousy, resentment, and the 
hate which is at the basis of every abstract law. 


“Lo! I unfold my darkness, and on 
This rock place, with strong hand, the Book 
Of Eternal brass, written in my solitude : 
Laws of peace, of love, of unity, 
Of pity, compassion, forgiveness ; 
Let each choose one habitation, 
His ancient infinite mansion, 
One command, one joy, one desire, 
One curse, one weight, one measure, 
One King, one God, one Law.” 
The voice ended... . 


This introduction of the categorical imperative into a 
universe of freed energy where “ the will of the Immortal 
expanded or contracted his all-flexible senses,” immediately 
results in the creation of an earth. Every time a child is 
born, the ancient birth of the world is repeated: the nine 
months in the womb are aeons of desperate and panged 
energy. Although it is no matter for dogmatism, I have 
enough faith in the quality of Blake’s mind to believe that 
The Book of Urizen actually describes the process of birth. 

The Book of Los merely amplifies this description. Los 
is the complement of Urizen in that dualism Blake knew 
as the condition of all life. There cannot be a force for 
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good created without an equal resistance in evil being 
stimulated. “‘ Man must become both better and wickecer,” 
said Nietzsche. Every effort of evil is a buttressing of good, 
once it is conquered and so included in good. ‘* What does 
not kill me,” says Nietzsche again, “‘ strengthens me.” 
One might almost say that evil provided the material for 
good; for each disruption that twists life askew gives a 
fresh angle for its reconstruction. For example, the death 
of the image after Milton produced a vastly subtler and 
wider area for joy once the resurrection of life began; as 
Christianity, after destroying the spiritual relations of 
antiquity, so probed spirit with evil torment that when the 
Renaissance came it found new and deeper wells of delight 
and poetries of wilder desire. 

As the tyrannical point of freezing individuality rays out 
in eternity, simultaneously there is generated a thawing 
vitality of desire. Battle opens. The fettering of self with 
a shell of death, a false self, unity objectified instead of 
realized, must be made the method for the smithying of a 
new armour of beauty. Hence the anomaly of art’s existence 
on earth. Los is the twin of Urizen. He follows in his 
track, turning every destructive movement of his into one 
constructing. The body is a limitation of the spirit’s energies. 
It is therefore the artist’s work to coin new spiritual energies 
out of the senses. Multiplicity is the tearing division of 
the soul ; therefore the artist must create works with 
multiple relations which are yet submerged in the unity of 
their conception. 


And Los, round the dark globe of Urizen, 
Kept watch for Eternals to confine 

The obscure separation alone . 

He watch'd in shuddring fear 

The dark changes, and bound every change 
With rivets of iron and brass. 


It is terrifying, the sprawling agony, endlessly falling, of 
these books. One thinks, amusedly, of those who, judging by 
a somewhat complacent serenity of Blake’s character on the 
surface, write of him as of a jolly fellow, earnest in his 
craft, toiling and singing, and writing a pretty poem on 
children once a month. I doubt if there has ever been an 
unhappier man on earth than Blake. He is the type of the 
baffled artist, stunted by some oblique malignity of fate, 
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ibuilding up elaborate fantasies of power to disguise his fear, 
and always hurt uneasily somewhere. It is too much of 
course to expect this to be understood ; but anyone who has 

* watched in himself the psychology of fear and vanity in 
reference to the creative faculty will realize its truth. 

Ina more frenetic and worried way Blake uses the symbols 
of Los and Urizen much as Nietzsche used those of Apollo 
and Dionysus. The chief difference is that Blake makes 
Urizen stand not only for the negative or inert element 
to be overcome in the creative act, but also for the imposer 
of moral law, the soul’s tyrant, while Nietzsche employs 
his symbols almost entirely for an analysis of creative 
concentration and orgiasm: both elements of joy. Blake 
in fact has constructed the first real mythology of evil, 
for he could never wholly get away from the taint of torment. 

Indeed, besides defining the breaking up of eternity, 
these books define even better the cataclysmic stagnation of 
the thwarted creative will, This is naturally so, because one 
can only symbolize the freedom of that will by showing its 
action completed in a spontaneous image of beauty, whereas 
the more thundrously buffeted, the more noisily entangled, 
images become, the better they express the cruel division of 
the self. 

These incoherent forms of lumbering stone that evaporate 
in fiery smoke and spouts of blood and howls of pain, 
mountainous sculpture, and clouds with faces brooding 
over shoreless abysses, always falling out of thought through 
jagged waves of blackness as they raise their hands to make 
a gesture of futile malediction which they know they will 
never finish—they obey some law of anger that is never 
quite communicated, there is a doom upon them that even 
they do not quite understand, and they die into one another, 
and their shapes melt out again, and still they are wailing, 
frightened of the verge of nonentity over which they may so 
easily be blown. There are breathless pauses, when all halt 
astonished, and each has a finger to his lip; but nothing 
happens. The saviour never arrives ; some irrelevant anguish 
winces through space, and they fade back into each other, 
all hiding from some fear, the echo of the trumpets of which 
we catch; and that is all. 

They are all very eager for love; and they die, always to 
be reborn, eager for love, and wailing. Los is insensately 
building his palace of beauty ; but it is in a vacuum, and the 
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clang of his hammers in the distance is nothing but an echo 
of those trumpets we are all so afraid of. Beautiful valleys 
break with flowers under our feet, but they lead nowhere, 
and when we turn our backs, they are gone and we cannot 
find them again. There are battles, but no one wins; or 
those who win forget why they fought, while the faces of 
the dead rot suddenly into the faces of the conquerors, 
and no one knows who is really himself. And always they 
are wailing. 

There is no genuine synthesis. No single figure has 
enough character to dominate the picture. Blake himself, 
the creator, who should be centre and master of them all, 
is lost among these elements that constitute him. All these 
symbols are waiting for Blake, waiting for a king to come 
among them and give them their places and their orders. 
They are waiting to disappear inside the concrete image of 
emotion in which their activities will be welded like sinews 
of fire, invisibly knitting it to eternity. They are awaiting 
the final metamorphosis into dissolved elements all contri- 
buting to the liberated energy of the creative act. They 
are waiting. 
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ENITHARMON 


ONE OF THE CAUSES OF THE LACK OF COM- 
plete synthesis in Blake’s mythology seems to me to be an 
imperfect correlation of the humanistic emotions (or the 
desire to save man by humanizing him)-and the aesthetic 
emotions (or the desire to create oneself, thereby creating 
all the lesser emotions and incidentally the instrument 
for the humanizing of man). This is partly the result of 
an illiterate naiveté in Blake, which muddled him in his 
choice of symbols and deprived him of a sense of pro- 
portion where he most needed it; but it also, I think, is 
the result of that deeper, more central lack of cohesive 
power which perhaps on the whole we should not quarrel 
with. For if it deprived us of a number of lovely lyrics, it 
loosed forces profoundly disturbing, dangerous possibilities 
of emotion and form, and therefore most desirable, even if 
their effect has been mostly disruptive. But we do not 
wish life to be a parlour-game, and all that comes with 
lightnings of beauty comes with our love. 

Blake exhibits most patently the moral paradox of the 
artist who possesses a quivering sensibility to pain, to 
injustice, to pity, and who yet at some point in his mind 
can stand up and say with brutal exaltation: all is as it 
should be, I desire life to suffer more violently that I may 
show how one small taper of beauty can put out a whole 
sky of tempest. Both these attitudes have been vulgarized, 
one by the sentimental heartiness of the minor artist who 
wishes to take the world by the hand and be admired for 
his upright sympathy, the other by the fine-weather aesthete. 
It is the test of the profound mind that it can take either 
attitude naturally, and yet escape the vulgarity of its pose : 
that it can write Lear’s : 


Pray you, undo this button 


without unbending from the pitiless solitude of its pride, 
or wall up a Midsummer Night’s Dream of faery without 
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ever losing touch with the restless, ugly, fascinating, huddled, 
silly, bloody thing which is life. 

The commentator who is trying to extract some moral 
edification from Blake feels very much at home in poems 
like Auguries of Innocence, because he thinks, quite wrongly, 
that he understands the mind who wrote 


Each outcry of the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain does tear. 

The wild deer, wandering here and there, 
Keeps the Human sou! from care. 


but he becomes very vague when faced with statements 
of a sterner subtlety, that demand a deeper and more 
passionate discipline, an experience of stranger anger and 
delight, before they can be felt and their relation to a 
completed system of values be perceived. Let us take a few 
such statements at random : 


Sconer murder an infant in tts cradle than nurse unacted 
desires. 

The treasures of heaven are not negations of passions, 
but realities of intellect, from which the passions emanate, 
uncurbed in their eternal glory. The foo! shall not enter 
ito heaven, let him be ever so holy. Holiness ts not the 
price of entrance into heaven. Those who are cast out are 
all those who, having no passions of their own, because no 
intellect, have spent their lives in curbing and governing 
other people's... . 

Abstinence sows sand all over 

The ruddy limbs and flaming haur, 
But desire gratified 

Plants fruits of life and beauty there. 


When obliged to fit these two points of view together by 
the light of Blake’s individuality, the critic for the most 
part either concentrates on the first aspect, emphasizes 
every facet of Blake the Saviour, whose proud and insolent 
defence of love is interpreted as a meek sympathy with 
pain; and the whole analysis is made with the assumption 
that Blake’s stark affirmation of freedom is not to be taken 
literally, that Blake is so rapturously innocent that he did 
not realize what he was saying when he preached absolute 
trust in impulse and utter hatred of all law, not because it 
happened to be bad law, but because being law it was 
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necessarily evil. In any case it is taken for granted that 
Blake’s doctrine does not really mean anything and is only 
of interest in so far as it helps one to draw an idyllic picture 
of patriarchal simplicity, of a paradisiac sweetness, from 
the recorded facts of his life. Blake cries out in a sweat of 
exaltation, of anguished and delighted knowledge, that life 
is enslaved, that in the impulses of imagination and nowhere 
else is there sanctity, or truth, or love; and out of the 
blood he spills, in a fierce clashing of hope and despair, over 
his pages, the critics daub a charming portrait of pastoral 
futility. 

But if we are to make any comparisons between the two 
apparently opposed sides of his personality, we must give 
prior validity to the latter which proclaims lust and liberty, 
for it is the more direct deduction from Blake’s belief in 
Love, while the other is merely the expression of outraged 
love, and therefore casual because it defines love limited 
to an accidental oppression of circumstance, not love’s 
fiery core of doing. 

There souls of men are bought and sold, 

And milk-fed infancy for gold ; 

And Youth to slaughter-houses led, 

And Beauty, for a bit of bread. 
There is an angry beauty there, to which all will respond, 
since all for varying reasons object to prostitutes. But 
Blake’s protesting voice is in a different key from that of 
those who think they are chiming in with him. They hate 
the harlot because they see in her a bedraggled but defiant 
image of love; and it is love they hate, whatever they may 
pretend. Blake dislikes her because he sees in her love 
trampled under, that which should be gay and free made 
a creature of fear and pain; and it is love he loves. 

Similarly Blake’s attitude towards children is sentimen- 
talized out of all its original shape. He loved childhood 
as an image of simple-hearted and bright desire : 


Infancy ! fearless, lustful, happy, nestling for delight 
In laps of pleasure : Innocence ! honest, open, seeking 
The vigorous joys of morning light, open to virgin bliss, 
Who taught thee modesty, subtil modesty, child of nght and 
sleep ? 
It is no use saying to him that man must be protected against 
himself. Blake will only answer that fear and repression, 
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by producing an unnatural condition, force into existence 
the very thing they seek to avoid ; that the stream of life 
must flow and we can only choose whether the water is to 
be clear or muddied ; that the yoke may fit the ox and not 
the lion; and that it is ridiculous to frame a moral law to 
suit the lowest, most irresponsible and degraded type, and 
then apply it to the highest. 


The moment of desire! the moment of desire! The virgin 
That pines for man shall awaken her womb to enormous joys 
In the secret shadows of her chamber: the youth shut up 


from 

The lustful joy shall forget to generate, and create an amorous 
image 

In the shadows of his curtains and in the folds of hts silent 
pulow. 

Are not these the places of religion, the rewards of continence, 

The self-enjoyings. of self-denial? Why dost thou seek 
religion ? 

Is it because acts are not lovely that thou seekest solitude, 

Where the horrible darkness is impresséd with reflections of 
desire ? 


He loves to contemplate the impulses of sex in the child 
because they are without shame and have no tormented 
drape of fear or morality biting into the flesh and shutting 
off the winds of light that blow from heaven’s gardens on 
every frank embrace, opening the pores of the soul and 
tingling the blood with beauty. He loves the child because 
in its clear and delicate tendrils of desire wavering out always 
towards the sun he sees the image of man before the fall, 
man before the cerement of matter shut, with the fear and 
the hatred of the Law, upon his winged spirit. When he 
cries with an accent of passionate incredulity : 


Children of the future age, 

Reading this indignant page, 

Know that in a former time, 

Love, sweet Love, was thought a crime ! 


he is not referring primarily to the mass of family repres- 
sions, of the wearying and futile school, or any of the other 
impositions on the child by the sad and serious adult, which 
also he hated. He is referring, simply and literally, to two 
children embracing each other, to what the sad and serious 
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adult, in textbooks specially written on the subject, calls 
sexual precociousness. 


Youth and maiden bright 
To the holy hght, 
Naked in the sunny beams delight. 


There, in rising day, 

On the grass they play ; 

Parents were afar, 

Strangers came not near, 

And the maiden soon forgot her fear. 


Tired with kisses sweet .. . 


How in the face of such undeniable facts the myth of Blake 
the Good Man continues it is hard to say. That man’s 
moral opacity is all Blake proclaimed it, we are aware; 
but that it should have been exercised in encrusting his 
works with a legend of immaculacy is carrying the vicious 
humour of the universe’s construction a little too far. 

Another reason for Blake’s love of childhood is that the 
child, being thrown into a world of chaotic and formless 
sense-impressions which it must control and shape while 
at the same time absorbing the intellectual tradition of 
humanity, is therefore living a life of something very like 
continuous creative energy. ‘The necessity of conquering 
the world of perception exhausts the mental power of man ; 
at the most he makes a few faltering steps further in search 
of an active principle of individuality, but almost immed- 
iately loses the capacity to register any basically fresh idea 
or sensation. 

Blake, then, like every fine soul, suffered profoundly 
through pity or contempt for all the degradations and 
uglinesses inflicted on life. Considering the unsettled tumult 
of his mind, it is a wonder that the angers of pity did not 
overwhelm; but though they came very near doing so in 
his latest work, it says much for his inherent balance that 
he never altogether lost his sense of the inferiority of the 
humanistic emotions beside the creative emotions of desire 
and joy. In chief, he never forgot that pity is a parasitic 
emotion, that while it is merely stimulated from outside it 
is not a peril, but that once we admit it to an active partner- 
ship in the soul, it is evil, because it must then desire 
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suffering on which to exercise itself. This is well expressed 
in the Human Abstract : 


Pity would be no more 

If we did not make somebody poor ; 
And Mercy no more could be 

If all were as happy as we. 


And mutual fear brings peace, 

Till the selfish loves increase : 

Then Cruelty knits a snare, 

And spreads his baits with care, 
and again : 

Misery’s increase 

Is Mercy, Pity, Peace. 
It is also expressed again and again in his treatment of the 
various Emanations, the feminine elements of the divided 
self. Enitharmon who wreathes out of Los, the creator, is 
significantly defined as Pity. And what is more significant 
still she represents the complete antithesis of the emotions 
that are proper to eternity. 


The globe of life-blood trembled, 
Branching out into roots, 
Fibrous, writhing upon the winds, 
Fibres of blood, milk, and tears, 
In pangs, Eternity on Eternity. 
At length in tears and cries embodiéd, 
A Female form, trembling and pale, 
Waves before his deathy face. 
Wonder, awe, fear, astonishment 
Petrify the Eternal myriads 
At the first Female form now separate. 
They call’d her Pity, and fled. 
“* Spread a Tent with strong curtains around them ! 
Let cords and stakes bind in the Void, 
That Eternals may no more behold them.” 
And it is specifically stated that Los’ fall begins irretriev- 
ably at the moment of the emergence of Pity : 
Pity began, 
In anguish dividing and dividing— 
For Pity divides the soul. 
This is the tug of earth and disintegration on the creative 
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spirit, which it cannot escape, but which it must baffle by 
realizing always the higher reality of that condition of life 
expressed by the cries : 

For everything that hives is holy. 

Energy is eternal delight. 


Pity is the hurt of love ; and therefore if love is to be whole 
it must rise above pity. Here is another trap of agony, of 
division, for the spirit. It must be continually rifted by 
pity, yet it must never succumb to it. It must banish pity 
by summoning its sense of joy in life to vanquish and include 
the sorrowing image, and so transfigure it from a source of 
dissolution into a dynamic affirmation. On the one side 
lies insensitivity, which certainly saves one from a sense of 
things pitiful, but at the same time dries up the springs of 
delight. On the other side is the flabby submission to life’s 
misery, or any surrender that irrevocably tinges the soul 
with darkness or smothers the laughters of desire. 

Blake uses two contrasted symbols to express these two 
conditions that beset the soul. He calls them Spectre and 
Emanation. The first is all that tends to harden, to parch, 
to lose vital contact with life and set up an intellectual 
or moral abstraction in‘place of the living image. The other 
is all that tends to loosen, to weaken the bonds of individ- 
uality, to dissolve it in the common and glucose mass of 
life. Cruelty and Pity are examples of these severed and 
self-destructive halves of the soul ; and both are excluded, 
or rather included harmoniously, by the proud joy of the 
self-contained spirit which pities out of its power and exults 
in uncontaminated power for all its pity. That spirit is at 
once both cruel and pitying, and neither. The two angles 
of emotion are equally lost and held in the. synthesis of 
self-responsible individuality, which looks both outwards 
and inwards, and has a sustaining knowledge of joy that 
gives it equipoise though the world’s chaos of pain is beating 
on its doors from one side, and personal despair pacing 
up and down the other. 

Blake has moments when he seems to think the greatest 
peril is to be found in the spectre, moments when the 
guileful sobs of the emanation seem the call of death’s 
siren. He changes as the emotional revolt within himself, 
threatening to upset the harmonic state of his soul, threatens 
to tear up the roots of life itself. 

Europe affords the fullest picture of the feminine snares 
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for the soul’s deluding. It details all the various stratagems 
devised by Enitharmon in the persons of her children for 
the ensnaring of man. All the religions that preach pity 
or chastity, everything that seeks to put the cloak of secrecy 
over the mystical simplicities of life, to hide or distort the 
sacramental lyricism of lust under the sentimental sway of 
fidelity or affection abstractly conceived, to distract man’s 
attention from the business of emotional experience, the 
adventure into self-knowledge which is an earth, by turning 
him towards an abstract conception of heaven—all is 
marshalled. 


Go ! tell the Human race that Woman’s love 1s Sin ; 

That an Eternal life awaits the worm of sixty winters, 

In an allegorical abode, where existence hath never come. 

Forbid all Foy ; and, from her childhood, shall the little 

Female 

Spread nets in every secret path. 
And everywhere the titanic male figures wallowing in a 
rubble of imageries in search for the heaven of freed energy 
their very existence annihilates, are enclosed by miserable 
emanations of fear and of jealousy and of resentment. 
Urizen has imposed Jaw on love; therefore when Fuzon, 
son of Urizen’s silent burning, child of lust’s secrecy, rebels 
and shears the loins of Urizen, he castrates him of his 
emanation Ahania who becomes the sad spirit of perverted 
love : instead of a happy delighting in each other’s delight, 
dark suspicion brings an end of impotent sorrow. 


When he gave my happy soul 

To the Sons of Eternal Foy ; 

When he took the Daughters of Life 
Into my chambers of love ; 

When I found Babes of bliss on my beds, 
And bosoms of milk in my chambers. . . 


But now alone ! over rocks, mountains, 
Cast out from thy lovely bosom ! 
Cruel Fealcusy, selfish Fear, 
Self-destroying ! how can delight 
Renew 1n these chains of darkness, 
Where bones of beasts are strown 
On the bleak and snowy mountains, 
Where bones from the birth are buriéd 
Before they see the light ? 
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Nothing afflicted Blake more than the thought of the divided 
nature of Love on earth, and its attendant physical condition 
of child-birth. His rebellions against this must not be 
mistaken as attacks on the act of procreation ; that to Blake 
is an expression of eternity’s love. It is the fact that the 
pure exercise of love, begetting babies of delight as the 
married energies of the soul beget images of beauty, should 
have the irrelevant and painful process of child-birth 
attached to it, he resents. In his tremblingly acute horror 
ot jealousy, of the slightest infringement of the divine 
impulses of desire, he submitted too much to his sense of 
division ; he failed to make the necessary synthesis with the 
earth-fact. That love is entangled with torment here is a 
horrible thing; but as long as its ecstasy surpasses its 
sufferings the creative balance will have been kept and 
spectre and emanation subdued to the selfhood in its flame 
of fire. But Blake could not help stressing endlessly what is 
peculiarly eternity’s portion in love as we feel it on earth: 
frank and pellucid lust on the one hand, and simple and 
unquestioning forgiveness and sympathy on the other. 
That this analysis completely omits the all-important 
earth-factor of child-birth, which is the condition precipi- 
tating all the darknesses of love, Blake is too impatient to 
consider. And certainly such an overstress is better than 
an understatement, even though commentators persist in 
seeing a Christian meekness in Blake’s incessant : 


And throughout all Eternity 
I forgive you, you forgive me. 


When we consider all the moral repressions invented to 
justify man’s brutal wish to obtain sexual security, we feel 
that no emphasis in attack can be too great. ~ 

This vehement defence of the nudity of a kiss, with its 
repudiation of all discipline save that of desire, is to be 
found all through his work, but its full exposition is made 
in Thel, Visions of the Daughters of Albion, and The Four 
Zoas. : 

In the first he tentatively examines the problem, analysing 
tenderly the fear of the young girl, the cruel and anomalous 
position in which she stands, wedged between brothel and 
kitchen, and which seems to leave no way of escape save 
by the path of death and decay that is purity. Blake finely 
describes the sudden realization by the girl of the insidious, 
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beautiful and terrifying thing, her own body; and he ends 
with the ardent and frightened cry : 


Why a little curtain of flesh on the bed of our desire ? 


In the second book he advances to his clearest statement 
of doctrine, making the plea echoed elsewhere in so many 
forms that nothing can be judged except in terms of itself, 
that no one in short can judge anybody but himself, and 
that any act by which self-expression is found must be good. 
To the usual pragmatic attacks on this anarchistic attitude 
we can retort : 


Yes, society has its rights, and order must be preserved. 
No doubt thieving and murder must be suppressed. Very 
well, suppress them. But do not do so in the hypocritical 
name of justice, for there is no such thing: justice exists 
only as a symbol of equilibrium in the kingdom of self. 
And those who find self-expression by acts of knavery or 
violence will not for the most part be very valuable spirits. 
But understand that the moral laws in whose names you 
punish are the merest of clumsy shifts, the most slapdash 
of empirical fooleries ; and take care that you lay no finger 
on those matters where the deeper revelations of the soul 
are involved. There is only one judge I acknowledge, and 
that is myself. Ultimately I must face myself, and therefore 
if I am doing wrong to myself, it is I that must take revenge 
on myself, and not you. If you should try to do so, then 
you are doing a more serious wrong to yourself than the 
worst I have done to myself. ' 


One Law for the Lion and Ox is Oppression. 


No one can judge of an action till he knows all the minutest 
causes of that action; and as he can only know them by 
entering into the first cause, the pricipium individuationts, 
he can never judge any action at all, not even his own. For 
since self is a dynamic symbol, he can only see an act in 
relation to the self that produced it by becoming once more 
part of a dynamic process where there is no static point 
from which to make the judgment. Before he has uttered 
it, the factors have changed. Therefore spirit can only 
exist as act: if justice has been maintained within, the act 
is free, happy, and liberating—if false values have inter- 
vened, the act is one of self-evasion and it poisons and 
cankers the currents of energy. 
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But to bring this truth down from its eyrie in eternity to 
its earth-reflection, we see that we are continuously judging 
people and ourself as the first necessity of our contact with 
existence. In so far as we see people with love (that is, with 
an act of imaginative sympathy that identifies them with 
ourself) we are making the true conquest of an earth under 
the banner of eternity. Once we substitute a generalization 
for the real and immediate contact of the imagination, we 
betray that banner; the flames of selfhood die, and either 
spectre or emanation take charge. 

If we set up as moral judge, it is the spectre, the tiredness 
which crushes the gossamer flames of the imagination raying 
from the blood on to life, who is mastering us. Hate is the 
inevitable result, even if it is that cold dullness of hate 
called impartiality ; for life has been obliterated, however 
just the balance of generalized truths employed. 

If we weakly pour out a shapeless sympathy, it is an 
emanation who is guiding us. Unless the understanding is 
precise and retroactive, it must be based in abstract senti- 
mentalism and be as false and bad as any judgment of the 
spectre. 

The aesthetic image, springing from love and self- 
knowledge, alone is real and free. 

I have said that the act by which we maintain contact 
with existence must be one of love, but I would modify 
that statement. It must be one which relates all images or 
ideas, joyfully or painfully, to our consciousness. It must 
be an act of self-knowledge. We could not say that Lear 
was an image merely of love; but he is a vital image and 
not an abstract one because there is no point where we feel 
that Shakespeare has stood apart from him and judged him 
self-righteously. Always the emotion is implicit: this is 
an image of my own despair, my own suffering—in it I 
record my own maddened anger at myself. For this reason 
every creation of Shakespeare’s from Antony or Othello 
or Macbeth to Timon or Falstaff or Caliban is a facet of 
his self-knowledge: we find, not externally created men 
and women, but drops of his own blood, kneaded fragments 
of his soul, successive acts into the dilating and tightening 
unity of his mind. 

Naturally the most valuable, the deepest efforts of self- 
knowledge will be those where love is the core. Helen, 
Cleopatra and Isolde are the most powerful single images 
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that exist; but it is this imaginative identity with the image, 
whether it be of desire or disgust, that distinguishes true 
art from false art, Shakespeare from Milton. 

(I am aware that dissentors will point to sonorous or 
melodious passage in Milton, and say: But you cannot 
deny the effective beauty of that. I do not.) 

We have finally found the formula to express evil. I have 
already said that all which has at its innermost heart a 
torment is evil, for then all rhythm will be a toppling chaos 
of stunted energy. But that statement is included in a more 
far-reaching definition: Evil is all that is abstract. 

For there must be a vein of abstractness in all torment. 
It must be that distorting vein which makes the image 
writhe awry, cut off from that direct and full contact with 
life which is self-knowledge and a completed rhythm. 

It is a strange picture we get from this symbolism of 
Blake’s. We see the individual picking his way with incred- 
ible difficulty along a narrow path between two vile abysses, 
bearing on each arm a dead and oppressive weight, and 
endeavouring to preserve his spiritual integrity. How few 
go even a few paces without tumbling into one pit or the 
other, either dying the death of liquid dissolution which is 
pity, or the death of dry mummification which is logic and 
the intellectual abstraction. 


My Spectre around me night and day 
Like a wild beast guards my way ; 
My Emanation far within 

Weeps incessantly for my sin. 


Thus Blake states the two deaths between which man 
hovers : 


Above him rose a shadow from his wearied intellect 
Of living gold, pure, perfect, holy ; in white linen pure it 
hovered, 
A sweet entrancing self-delusion, a watery vision of Man, 
Soft, exulting in existence, all the Man absorbing. 
That is one of man’s projections of deity, of death. Here is 
the other : 
They name them Good and Evil. 
From them they make an Abstract, which is a Negation 
Not only of the Substance from which it is derivéd, 
A murderer of its own Body, but also a murderer 
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Of every Divine Member. It is the Reasoning Power, 

An Abstract objecting power, that negatives everything. 
This 1s the Spectre of Man, the Holy Reasoning Power, 
And in its Holiness ts closed the Abomination of Desolation ! 


And yet again the selfhood must include these two or it 
cannot achieve the dynamic concord of heaven. It must 
know the pull of the instincts, it must be able to submerge 
itself in the waters of life, but also be able to scramble out 
before the corrosive fluids disturb the clarity of its contours. 
And it must have full command of the intellect’s techtonic 
and relating powers. But it must weld the two, the soft 
impersonal material of life and the rigid geometries of the 
intellect, inside the living unity of the aesthetic intuition. 

I have summarized vaguely some of the divided impulses 
of the soul which is seeking among the obdurate and shifting 
world of sense for a firm foothold. Always the candid 
reality is slashed in halves; and the fragments, slithering 
about in a wash of death, cloud with faces and limbs, and 
cry out for a saviour before they die utterly. The mind 
must patiently collect them and throw them into the furnace 
of individuality, to melt them back at least into a grained 
and flawed beauty. It is a madcap game of agony. We have 
been permitted in the spectacle of Blake’s mind, by some 
freak of the gods, to see something not ordinarily permitted. 
We have a number of examples of the finished image ; 
but here we have been admitted into the subterranean or is 
it sublunary factories of the soul. As ifasudden side-section 
have been made of the various layers of the creative energies, 
like a landslide that exposes the stratification of a hill, we 
behold the whole plan of cosmos laid open before our eyes. 
A brief vision of fumes of light, and we fall: through con- 
gealing planes of anguish ; then we see a vast hand descend 
and grab the twisting little images worming about in the 
split darkness. We see the conflict, the long process of 
tempering, of amalgamation, of revolt, of subjection and of 
slow digestion. After all this universe of furious preparation 
we expect to find at least a Shakespearean world of imagery 
appearing. But instead we discover at the top scarcely more 
than a sparse bubbling up of flowers and a handful of bird- 
songs. Still, they are very beautiful, and we have been 
shown all the vaults and corridors and sunken spaces of 
the spirit. It would be ungrateful to cavil. 
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THE CREATIVE WILL 


BUT THIS EFFORT TO USE THE CREATIVE 
mechanism, not in order to produce the free image, but 
in order to express the creative mechanism, could have 
only one ending. For while the direct image of emotion 
is sought, we have a tangible though infinite aim; and 
each image stands on its own feet, giving a point of departure 
for the next. But when we strive to express the criss- 
crossing web of the mind’s forces instead of directing those 
forces to flow out by their natural outlet (in which case they 
will spontaneously re-create themselves) then we are turning 
back into the mind baffled currents of will which can only 
end in effecting vast convolutions of wasted energy that 
stifles itself and recoils infinitely upon itself. 

This is what happened. The serpentine folds of strangu- 
lated force Blake threw back into his own mind finished by 
tightening around him and killing him; but worse, some- 
how they twined about the futurity of mind, projecting this 
malformation of the image on to the screen of the future. 

Blake finally did the thing of which he had the greatest 
possible horror. He landed in a universe of maniacal 
abstractions. He realized this at least in part himself: he 
wrote in 1801 to Butts: 


My abstract folly hurries me often away while I am at 
work, carrying me over mountains and valleys, which are 
not real, into a land of abstraction where spectres of the 
dead wander. . . . Who will deliver me from this spirit 
of abstraction ? 


In his later books, as he moves steadily away from any 
centripetal unity, the form becomes more abstract and 
bewildered and his sense of the hopeless and murderous 
creature man grows overwhelming. It seems to him that 
the commercial and imperialistic lust of England has stamped 
out the governance of the poetic principle there, and the 
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Giant Albion lies cold and rotting in the unending storm. 
Instead of the palaces of the soul’s delight dark satanic mills 
rise everywhere ; instead of beauty breathing upon life its 
clear bloom and making the contours of all things shiver 
lustrously against their reflections in the mind, life is a mass 
of disintegrating and wormy substance. Jerusalem, which is 
his symbol for the mind’s vital contact with the earth-fact, 
lies ruined. 


All Human Forms identified, even Tree, Metal, Earth and 
Stone ; all 

Human Forms identified, hving, going forth and returning 
wearied 

Into the Planetary lives of Years, Months, Days and 
Hours ; reposing, 

And then awaking into His bosom in the Life of Immortality. 

And I heard the Name of their Emanations : they are calléd 
Jerusalem. 


For it is by the imaginative reconstruction of the fact that 
the fact alone achieves significance. 

But to understand the desperate muddle of symbolism in 
Jerusalem we shall have to make a further analysis of Blake’s 
mental content. 

First we must note that his illiteracy was not the result 
of a lack of education. For education means no more than 
the process of being taught to read for anyone with intellectual 
curiosity. Blake isolated himself by his lack of interest, not 
his lack of opportunity. In this we see an expression of 
that fear which seems to have attended him always, a fear 
which appears in consciousness as a kind of regional laziness. 
I have no doubt that Blake found the technical exercise 
of his engraver’s craft and the pains he put into the engraved 
prophetic books an excellent opiate, and that he made the 
most of such manual work to hide from himself the atrophy 
of other energies. The long period between 1777 and 1788 
is particularly revealing here. Blake apparently did nothing 
all those years. He wrote some very bad and conventional 
prose-poems, and the trifling Island in the Moon; and even 
allowing for a certain amount of lost work and distributing 
a few of the lyrics printed later through this period, he 
was strangely idle. In the most important formative years 
of his life, the whole of the twenties, he did nothing but 
practise engraving and play about in a print-shop. Those 
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years he should have been prolific in turning out work, 
for it is in that decade of one’s life that the muscles of the 
creative will are formed; at least it is then that we define 
decisively certain contacts with life and work. I think that 
during this time some necessary completion of the will 
was not made, and that his later efforts could never get 
beyond a tormented agitation of the-:will and failed to complete 
the cycle of rhythm which is the affirmation of freed individ- 
uality. He has, however, left us an exhaustive expression 
of creative impotence. 

But you will say : He worked at his art. This however 
evades the point. Blake’s drawing was only a secondary 
issue for him. The word was his natural symbol; and he 
found an escape from it in the toil of drawing and engraving, 
which never called deeply on his spiritual resources, hardly 
more than any other craft to which he had happened to be 
apprenticed would have. It was a pleasant relaxation, a 
conscious exercise, which however tiring could not be 
compared with the real uprush of lyrical energy needed for 
his poetry. That he finally did manage to hew some expres- 
sion out of his art and that its stylistic qualities (chiefly 
the result of taking the easy trick of imitating Michelangelo 
instead of life, of the progressive disembowelling of his 
spiritual content, and of a certain genuine gravely gesturing 
grace which has passed over from his poetry) give it a 
psychological interest all its own, does not mean that it 
ranks anywhere near his achievement with the word. All 
that has been said of his poetry applies to his art, but with 
less intensity. All the qualities of his verse are there, slowed 
down and at a greater distance still from the centres of 
constructive energy. 

When Blake says of himself : 


Natural objects always did, and now do, weaken, deaden, 
and obliterate imagination in me. 

I assert for myself that I do not behold the outward 
creation, and that to me it 1s hindrance and not action. 


he is not protesting the strength of his imagination, but its 
weakness. He is being false to his basic doctrine that all 
spiritual energization proceeds from the blood. He is 
admitting that if he comes to close combat with nature it is 
he who is defeated: that only in the windy turrets of a 
ghostly speculation does he feel at ease. He confesses the 
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dominance of the spectre instead of the warm and minute 
ecstasy of communion with the lovely vitality of life. 

We see the same sudden sterilizing advent of the spectre 
when we compare his theories of art and his application of 
those theories. He realizes that we can only stop the down- 
ward rush of life by the creation of living forms. The body 
is at once the rapturous seal and the sad tomb of identity, 
the bottom point of the descending ellipse of spirit and the 
battlements of heaven built against evil, life’s damnation and 
its salvation: Blake tells us that the Saviour took the limit 
of contraction and called it Adam. The body is a roughly 
cast image of the spirit. To preserve spiritual unity on earth 
is like trying to hold water in a sieve, the spirit is continually 
evaporating through the sieve of the five senses ; and unless 
we are able to catch those fading energies in the net of form, 
our body is a lump of fetid inertia. 

As spirit must be more concrete than flesh, its form must 
be more subtly unified, and we can only construct the upward 
curve of the ellipse by projecting images whose sensuality 
colours a shape rhythmically poised and constructed. Every 
true work of art is the emblem of a vitally completed life. 
Energy swinging downward must contract till it touch earth 
and assume a body, and then swing back into the heaven 
whither it reascends the moment rhythm is perfected. On 
earth we do not see the point where the curve of energy 
enters the image or where it sweeps out: we see only the 
extreme tip of the ellipse, the picture or the poem, not 
energy but its effect, the leavings when it has passed through 
the sieve of the five senses. Unless the body thus for ever 
throws off phantasms of concrete beauty,-it is dead. 

Blake made a literal transcription of this truth in his 
consciousness as: Form is Life, Lack of Form is Death. 
And he proceeded to apply it by some all too simple syllo- 
gism : 

Form is Life. 

But what is Form? The line round a figure. 

Therefore if there is aline round a figure, there is good 
art. ; 

If there is no line, there is bad art. 

Yet this childish process of ratiocination is backed up 
by such remarks on the constitution of form as this : 

Art and Science cannot exist but in minutely organized 

Particulars, 
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And not in generalizing Demonstrations of the Rational 
Power : i 

The Infinite alone resides in Definite and Determinate 
Identity. 


And his own art is based altogether on generalizations of 
form particularly abstract, for they are not even pure 
generalized patterns drawn from ‘life: they are drawn from 
other art, mostly from Michelangelo. The verbal utterance 
is a truth burning from the poised self, the art is a pro- 
duction of the spectre. His attacks on all art that seemed 
to him smudged tone and colour—Titian and Rembrandt— 
is similarly a demented irrationality of the spectre derived 
from the logic given above. Rembrandt’s faces were not 
cut out like the designs of stained glass ; therefore he was 
a base generalizer. It is nothing that the concrete delicacy 
of tonal drawing in his work, and the concrete vitality of 
its character, make it the most elaborate organization of 
minute particulars of colour, form, and emotion that it is 
possible to conceive. Because he has centralized his pictures 
and thereby given them the final unity of spiritual and 
aesthetic power which is the core of the imaginative regen- 
eration of life and form, he is a bad artist. Raphael, however, 
who has hardly any character at all and merely a facile and 
attractive ease of draughtsmanship, is a great artist, because 
his. figures, having a suspicious resemblance to cardboard, 
can have a line drawn round them without any trouble. 
The contrast of Titian and Michelangelo is even more 
ridiculous. If ever there was an artist who expressed a frail 
and vigorous lyricism of love, it is Titian. What seems to 
Blake his vague generalization of form is his power to get 
the extremest sense of weight and form out of the simplest 
caress of floating tone. Much of Michelangelo’s work, on 
the contrary, except for the homosexual charm of his boys, 
is truly abstract generalized form, in chief his frescoes with 
their inflated shapes, or the statues of women with their 
irrelevantly stuck-on breasts. 

Again, I think, we see traces of Blake’s envy, his anger 
at himself, his regret for the lost rhythm of will, in his 
belittling of Titian, Rembrandt, and Rubens. It is folly to 
believe that, whatever the surface disguise, so profound a 
mind as his could miss the passionate affirmation of life, 
of the delight that can never be defiled, in these men. It is 
their achievement that hurts him. 
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Blake had no intellectual curiosity. He took the books 
his period thrust unavoidably upon him, no more. The 
Bible, Shakespeare (though only the historical plays and 
Macbeth? seem to have left any mark on him), Milton, and 
an odd collection of contemporary work, most importantly 
Ossian (whose influence appears unfortunately in the misty 
rack of the Prophetic Books), and the even more destructive 
Swedenborg. Out of these Blake manufactured his world 
of symbols, growing more and more careless as to any 
conventional validity in his choice. 

The most muddling result of all this was the prominence 
he gave to Jesus in bis work, for mostly he makes him bear 
a significance with little or no relation to his historical 
personality or the system of ideas for which he has, wrongly 
or rightly, become the figure-head. Such considerations 
would of course only make Blake more obstinately deter- 
mined to follow his own course; and one can hardly object 
when such a brilliant piece of work is produced as The 
Everlasting Gospel in which he so splendidly vindicates his 
selection of Jesus as the freed spirit by showing him in 
opposition to the Law on every point and triumphantly 
proclaiming Blake’s doctrines of love and pride. Whether 
the Jesus of Blake or Paul is the more historically correct 
is too preposterously tangled a question to be worth breath. 
There is only the meagre evidence of the Synoptic Gospels 
to go cn; and we cannot claim anything more than applause 
for a clever act of juggling when all that has been done 
is to subtract half a dozen statements by Jesus, and by 
loading them up with an utterly un-Jewish passion and 
profundity build up a figure of demoniacal force. It might 
equally well have been Zoroaster or Confucius on whom 
Blake chose to exercise his magnificent ingenuity, or William 
Pitt or George Washington. Jesus loomed up before him 
as the most impressive person in the world of thought ; 
therefore Blake converted him into an image of Blake. 

If Blake had remained constant in his use of Jesus as 
the fiery and ruthless spirit, it would not have mattered 
so much. But in his volatile symbolism one moment Jesus 
is this, the next he is a symbol for the need of imaginative 
and sympathetic contact with life, or else he is the conven- 
tional Jesus. As Blake grew more muddled, Jesus has a 


» Curiously enough, the work in which Shakespeare defines the 
curve of self-annihilation, and its genesis in fear, 
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tendency to appear more in his work; and as Blake uses 
the symbol of his death for the continuous death and 
regeneration of self which is the condition of all growth 
and development, the amount of blood from the lamb 
spilled over his pages gives them a false odour of piety to 
those who have not a proper sense of Blake’s sublime 
indifference to the common use of a symbol or the common 
nexus of emotional suggestion surrounding it. 

Unless we continuously die—and we die every time we 
pass from one body of emotion to a finer and subtler one, 
every time we mint a new dynamic image of desire or 
complete an emotional contact with life—we are in an inert 
space. Unless we continuously make the effort of going 
out from self, to enter into self again at a higher level, we 
are dungeoned in a clogged darkness of flesh. It is this 
continuous identification of self with an image of love by 
which we find a higher identity, that Blake so clamorously 
preaches 


And if God dieth not for Man, and giveth not Himself 

Eternally for Man, Man could not exist ; for Man 1s Love, 
As God is Love : every kindness to another 1s a little Death 
In the Divine Image ; nor can Man exist but by Brotherhood. 


It is unfortunate that by using here an idiom that has a 
definitely attached religious connotation he should have 
forced so much misunderstanding of his meaning on his 
readers, and attracted types he ought to repel. When Blake 
defines Christianity as Art and Christians as artists, readers 
fail to catch the only necessary inference, the point that 
Blake intended to stress, i.e., merely that no one has any 
spiritual value or can serve as the prophet to a higher 
condition of space except the artist. They feel, consciously 
or unconsciously, that he means to make some correlation 
between the artist and Christian, to Christianize the artist 
or aestheticize the Christian, when nothing could be further 
from the blank simplicity with which Blake makes the 
statement. Looking around he sees that there are people 
called Christians who pretend to know a lot about eternity : 
how, why, what psychological, historical, social or patho- 
logical causes there are for their existence, he does not 
know orask. There are no such questions in his world. But, 
he says, the artist is the only person who really knows about 
eternity and things like that, these people are frauds, the 
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artist is the true Christian. Ifhe meansto serve any purpose 
by this wording, it is to give an oblique rebuke at priests 
for asserting that they are the geographers of eternity, which 
is, by their statement, a fixed area, a vendible commodity 
instead of a fluid condition of the constructive imagination. 

There is also in all this a desire to deliver religion back 
from the moral abstraction to the aesthetic symbol : Dionysos 
Zagreus against Jesus. Blake in fact wants the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. But he makes the mistake of thinking that the 
weight of inertia, the. massed connotation of a petrified 
mob-faith, can be affected by the quick and elusive defin- 
itions of creative thought. When a symbol or a method has 
been too mauled, too corroded by a long residence in the 
mud of Good Souls, it cannot be rehabilitated. Let it 
corrode. 

Blake no doubt shrugs his shoulders; but I am not so 
sure of it. He wilfully rejected understanding, but that 
does not imply that he did not want it very much. I think 
that he could never find his point of contact with life, the 
foundation for the heavenly city of Jerusalem, and that he 
resented it bitterly. His sensitiveness to criticism, his hatred 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, much of his personal behaviour, to 
my mind his lack of any sense of humour also, strengthen 
this contention; but in any case no simple analysis will 
yield us truth about Blake. 

There remains the influence of Swedenborg. The theory 
of correspondencies undoubtedly gave rein to the worst and 
best aesthetic impulses in Blake. It gave a mystical vindi- 
cation to all that was slovenly and erratic in him, and 
destroyed his artistic conscience. But we obtained some- 
thing we would not have, if that conscience had been in 
full working order: the exposure of the bleeding fibres 
of the creative energies, and the new relativity of the image 
which I discussed in the first of these essays. 

What happened to Blake must have happened scores of 
times to creative minds, sometimes to minds of the highest 
degree, and it explains an element in the psychological 
machinery of them all. Bacon, for instance, seems to me 
a man whose actual work is far below the feeling we have 
of his profound quality. He is an example also of the 
laziness I referred to in Blake. Political or judicial work 
as well as intellectual exercises that do not penetrate to the 
deepest centres of energy and compel them to rise and 
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discharge their function, are the merest of idleness. What 
do we know of Bacon’s humanity ? Compare him to a 
lesser mind but a sincerer man, Montaigne, and we feel 
that there is something shut, hard, deliberately hidden, in 
Bacon: a rigid polish of fear. In such a case the mind 
seems extraordinarily well-ordered and neat on the surface, 
frittering away an earnest attention on any speculation that 
does not disturb the secret springs of its humanity. I know 
that Bacon is considered to have been a man of extremely 
serious and interesting diversions, of great importance as 
a remover of the bonds of Aristotelian logic, just as Leonardo 
da Vinci is praised for being a man of wide genius because 
he wasted his time shamelessly, bitterly, sceptically. But 
the busy and prying intentness of Bacon, the sardonic 
indifference of Leonardo, are equally the disguise of minds 
who have lost touch with their essential purpose. The 
chief interest in Blake is that for some reason big patches 
of the conscious shell broke and vanished, and the naked 
suffering of his soul tumbled out. 

He has given us a full chart of all that stagnation or 
disruption of the creative impulse means. He has shown us, 
to take a further instance, what occurred in Keats’ mind 
between the writing of The Eve of St. Agnes’ and Hyperion : 
that stiffening of the mind’s joints, an upheaval of the 
spectral forms, which by upsetting the moral balance of 
self liberates also the wailing emanation. For the Keats 
who wrote, with full knowledge of all the relations implied, 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that ts all 
Ye know on earth, and ail ye need to know. 


to have descended to the despair of 


Those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest.* 


betrays a very real crumbling of the will, a revolt of the 
feminine susceptibility to suffering because of the grating 
ossification which is going on among the formative energies 
as the spectre slips his bonds. It is significant that this 
took place after Keats for the first time considered Milton 
seriously and absorbed something of his method, which 


1It is interesting that Michelangelo should have made the 
identical statement that no one has the right to be happy while 
there is anyone miserable in the world. 
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is at basis an artificial balance of rhythm for all its complex- 
ities, the movements of someone fettered and turning over 
in a measured and cadenced bondage, not the nervous ebb 
and flow of the emotional intonation which gives the 
Shakespearean prosody its law. Keats felt this well enough 
when he abruptly abandoned Hyperion and said that it 
was written in the language of art, not of life. 

I do not mean that a little imitation of Miltonic effects 
killed Keats, but I do claim that Hyperion is his death- 
warrant, though the causes leading up to it are to be found 
in his agitated sex-mechanism, the terrors of a drained 
adolescence, culminating in a suicide of the will to which 
all his over-accentuated sensibility contributed and in which 
Fanny Brawne became the symbol of life’s moated and 
impossible fires: these emotions, and the accident of a 
chill which they nourished into a mortal disease. But 
Hyperion, whether cause or effect, proclaims the splitting 
up of his creative will; and Blake has afforded us the key 
to the whole complicated psychology of such a condition. 
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THE COLOUR-IMAGE AND 
THE FUTURE 


WHETHER THE DEVELOPMENT OF MIND SINCE 
Blake owes much directly to him, is not a question to 
which we can answer yes very emphatically. But if 
we ask whether the issues to be found in his poetry, 
its aesthetic suggestions and spiritual enunciations, define 
the lines on which mind has since developed, we can 
hardly escape an almost overpowering realization of how 
profoundly they have become our issues. Instead of 
widening the gap, a century has merely thrown us back 
insistently upon them. Say if you will that Blake simply 
managed to tap certain currents of the age, and that to claim 
he has directed the course of events is only to point out he 
stands in front of them; it cannot be denied that he un- 
cannily forecasts the whole future movement. 

His mystical doctrine of correspondencies has become 
increasingly significant in the development of the poetic 
image, till now its possibilities as an aesthetic method have 
swamped all others. One cannot link Blake up in any direct 
way with the French Symbolists, though they followed 
gropingly in the tracks he had enormously blazed.t I wish 


1It is curious however that such movements as those of French 
painting during the last century, which consist largely of special- 
izations in certain aspects of the creative function rather than in 
an effort to achieve a synthesis ‘of all its energies, should follow 
so shortly after Blake’s demonstration of the mind’s division. 
Cézanne, for instance, takes that part of the mind which has a 
constructive sense of volume, of colour-planes, and by hanging 
like a limpet to it (to the exclusion of almost every other part of 
creative vision) produces an art highly specialized and effective 
in its area. Van Gogh does the same by unbaring certain pulsing 
undulations of rhythm; the Futurists and Cubists, in different 
ways, focused their attention on certain architectonic elements : 
patterns of abstract movement and patterns of chipped-up tone: 
and soon. The result in most cases is of course futile and worthless, 
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to trace rather the growth of the image in English poetry, 
how it absorbed and transfigured this jarring malformation 
of energy, thereby discovering a new universe of unexplored 
relations. This growth has now attained consciousness of 
itself, and we are trembling between either a worse chaos 
or an intenser harmony than has ever yet been. The future 
will decide which it is to be. 

First I wish to distinguish two modes of the image, modes 
which are not mutually exclusive but which caf be named 
according as either of the dual ingredients predominate. 
These are the form-image and the colour-image. Practically 
all expression between Giotto and Beethoven, except for 
Titian and Rembrandt, is based in the form-image— 
Shakespeare’s work almost entirely so. Take for example: 


Perd ; O Proserpina, 
For the flowers ee, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Funo’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath . . . 
O these I lack 
To make you garlands of ; and my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o’er ! 


Flor : What, like a corse ? 


. Perd: 
No, like a bank for love to lie and play on ; 
Not like a corse ; or if—not to be buried, 
But quick, and in mine arms. 


For all its soft and clear aroma of colour that is primarily 
conceived as line, for all the warmth of Perdita’s body which 
breathes and sobs in the little lovely squirm of rhythm as 
she feels the body of her lover sink into hers. But we can 
see the beginning of the colour-image in such lines as : 


The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water. 


but in some genuine fresh material is at least unearthed. For any 
minor artist who would in Rubens’ period have meekly essayed to 
follow the vast synthesis of his master, now ferrets out a stylistic 
method from some side-recess of the image and proceeds com- 
placently to exhaust it. 
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For the true means of laying the emphasis on colour is just 
this carrying the statement beyond the possible limits of any 
realistic relation, a mingling of two images so that in the 
blur of their essences a new clarity will arise. We all know 
that if a barge burns it is because something has set fire 
to it; but if the imagination, seeking to describe the shining 
spectacle of the barge, says that its‘beauty burned up through 
the eyes, then we have two images superimposed, one of 
gold and one of flame. Take this line by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt : 


Like bended moon that leans her lusty side. 


That has the authentic concentration of fused sense, an 
image where form serves rather to hold the cclour than 
colour to vivify the form. In Blake’s idiom, pure form is a 
condition of the spectre, pure colour of the emanation ; 
only when the twe meet in an image of concrete emotion 
is the dualism transcended. If Wyatt had written : 


The moon hung over me like a bending girl. 


we should not have a colour-image. It is the unexpected 
conjunction of bended and moon which gives the divided 
sensation, half the pale rim of the moon, half the suave 
line of a naked girl. We are not quite sure which is the 
uppermost in our mind: the stony light of the moon 
softening into the girl’s side or the flesh’s curve trembling 
back to the moon’s hardness. This sudden mingling of two 
images produces a molten state of the senses as opposed 
to the less dynamic co-ordination in the form-image. 

It is but a short step from melting two visual images 
together to fusing impressions of different senses, and so the 
potentialities of the colour-image become infinitely enticing. 
Blake prepared the hypothesis of this form of mental activity, 
though he did not venture there very much himself. His 
method was not to create the matrix of the image in which 
the senses poured their essences. All the matrices in his 
mind were cracked, and the senses that should have mingled 
and run together into clear shapes of beauty dripped out, 
falling away in coils of gesticulating smoke. But he shows 
us the effort of the self to achieve the new synthesis ; and 
it is only in the cloudy and suffused outline of his forms as 
they seek to join with each other that we see much actual 
expression of aesthetic correspondencies. For the definition 
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of the spiritual state however see a poem such as The Mental 
Traveller. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning here that the womb of 
all these broken efforts is the first two books of Paradise 
Lost, the one place where an exposure of the true basis of 
Milton’s mind intrudes. This cavern of racked darkness 
is Milton. 

In Keats we see the next important development of the 
texture of the image. For the most part it is the coloured 
image he employs, a more static form of what I have called 
the colour-image. Such pictures as: 


One faint eternal eventide of gems 


are characteristic of this method which sets richly swimming 
images side by side, till they do finally stretch across a 
shadowy exuberance of light. Titian is the supreme example 
here. At times however Keats falters on the new kingdom! ; 
but the first real lord of it is Beddoes, who makes a profound 
contribution to the problem. Under the sombre skies of his 
mind the senses flow together into new clusters of beauty, 
beading with unfamiliar ecstasies among his company of 
ghosts. * 

Rossetti added something in an attempt to bring out the 
full vitality of the verb; but the trail is not picked up 
properly till Francis Thompson saw the opulent relations 
of the tangled senses and intellect. At the same time, as if 
to redeem the ghastly fields of barren space, a new sense of 

‘ dnd make my branches lift a golden fruit 
Into the bloom of heaven. 
Delicious symphonies, like airy flowers, 
Buddcd and swell’d, and, full-blown, shed full showers 
Of light, soft, unseen leaves of sounds divine, 
» And like a snow of air dissolv’d i’ th’ light. 


One snowy cloud 
Hangs like an avalance of frozen light 
Upon the peak of night’s cerulean Alp 


... . live in the gyre of its kiss-coloured leaves. 


Those arched gardens where pale-petalled stars 
With sunlight honeying their dewy cores, 


. and turn away the branches of each life, 
Even from this hour, on whose star-knotted trunk 
We would engraft our union. 
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immensity appears, a true conquest of space.' The mind 
has its revenge for having been left adrift in unnavigable 
vastnesses ; it retorts by depriving space of its largeness, or 
rather scornfully makes that largeness a tributary by packing 
it inside any small image, much as Einstein redeems us from 
the moralists of space’s infinitude. 

In the colour-image it is possible to achieve effects 
ranging from the most downy of tenderly plumaged imagery 
to a jangling bizarrarie—that latter perhaps most easily, 
since once the trick is seen all one has to do is to combine 
two contrasted elements in a rape of truth. And it is with 
effects of that nature that most of the present experimen- 
talists are content. What is to be the future ? We can best 
dispose of those who think it will lie in an unbridled exploi- 
tation of the dismembered material of sense, by examining 
an extreme example of that mode. Let us invent one: 


The feathery bricks blossoming on the furred sea. 


That is indubitably an effect. It could only be defended on 
the plea that such a huddle was necessary to elucidate the 
theme in all its emotional and aesthetic glory. “There may 
be such a theme, and perhaps in time our minds will move 
at a sufficient speed to catch up all the sensory suggestions 
of such a line, sort them out, perceive the relations necessary 
for the harmonic unity of the image and omit the irrelevantly 
discordant parts—the whole slipping naturally into its 
place in the flow of the emotional statement. 

Let us see what that would entail. We should have to 
merge the picture of the feather-ends of foam with that of 
the broken squares and rounds of the sea paved flatly with 
melting foam, note the similarity of a white rose glittering 
and the tossing heads of tasselled foam, and register a sen- 
sation of the soft mush of foam where it piles up in a racing 
edge of ermine; these images of plume and glassy cube 
and curling petal and richly churning fur must be disen- 
tangled and then related back to the tumbling water ; 
further the relation of the various images to the whole roll 
and turn of a wave must be seen; and the sense of these 
relations must be so strong that all sense of discord must 


17 swung the earth a trinket at my wrist. 
. spurned the pebbled stars, 
Set the cage of earth wide 
On the sunward wall, 
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be overcome. The fact that a brick is actually unlike a 
feather must be slurred over by a mind that moves so 
rapidly in the time-sequence of the image (the slither of 
racing foam followed by the torn and stretching lace-pattern) 
that the contradiction of giving a stone plumage is over- 
looked : nothing is felt except the image of foam alternating 
from feather to brick visually and yet remaining foam all 
the time. Moreover all this must take place so quickly 
that the pictorial mixture must not unduly distract but 
submerge itself almost at once in the emotional movement. 

Perhaps the time will come when our mental equipment 
is adequate to such a strain; but it has not.come yet. We 
shall be obliged to lay the foundations a little more patiently 
awhile, before we can soar to these twinkling turrets of 
sensory complexity. Anyhow, as usual, one of Blake’s 
spectres is waiting for us. Ungoverned colour-effects, 
merely as such, are as abstract as one of Wordsworth’s 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets. We must bind our stones together 
with the mortar of humanity, of the travailing blood, or 
we shall build no Parthenon. We shall instead build some 
ornately baroque dolls’ houses out of the overstressed 
nerves, and no more. To assert that all one wants are 
spangled dolls’ houses is to pretend to make a virtue out of 
one’s failure. 

What comes finally out of it all? A greater sensitivity 
of the nerves, a more complex precision of each sense. 
Which is to say that our problem is no longer the direct 


1Of course this briary undergrowth of the senses is now well 
explored. Edith Sitwell has tried most of the bizarre combinations 
possible, as Sacheverell Sitwell the quieter effects and those gained 
chiefly by a continuous and delicate restlessness of rhythm. As 
examples of conscious reactions from Blake we nfay take the latter’s 
Dy, Donne and Gargantua or A Fool?’ the Forest by Richard Aldington, 
where the theme of the split self is deliberately taken—or, more 
widely, such works as T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land. Asa final cul-de-sac 
we may adduce Joyce’s Ulysses, which is a gigantesque compilation 
of all the stammering forces of the denuded spirit, the gascous and 
tormented chatter where the subconscious impinges on the con- 
sciousness, an irrelevant obliquity of the nerves. This, with the 
effort to use language as a kind of abstract kaleidoscope of sec- 
sawing mosaic by Gertrude Stein (if I may be allowed a little 
gibberish), closes an epoch which began with the Book of Urizen. 
The problem of building all this broken material into the Shakcs- 
pearean aesthetic yet remains. As an example of the dawn of 
that effort one may point to some of W. J. Turner’s work, of 
Lascelles Abercrombie’s, and of Sacheverell Sitwell’s. 
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conquest of emotion by the marching onset of an assured 
form, as in Shakespeare, Beethoven, Turner and Rubens. 
It is rather one of subtly shifting and inter-related colour. 
And while the constructive power in the above men seems, 
for all their doubts, despairs and extravagances, a marble 
fire of the intellect, our images have to be trapped in matted 
thickets of the senses. That grand form can come out of 
this method we have one proof: Wagner. If painting and 
poetry are to free themselves it must be by a power and a 
discipline analogous to his. It is in Wagner’s world we live, 
whether we admit it or not; and such is the oppression of 
his greatness that few will admit it, prefering a cheap and 
shallow analysis of what seem to them melodramatic, 
rococo, or over-gawdy elements. 

In Wagner we must find our hope and our redemption. 
This noble expression of love and of heroic youth must 
bring the heralding trumpets of our future. Through 
Wagner, the last great contact of beauty with life, we must 
find our contact with life. To seek to return to Beethoven 
except through Wagner is to sterilize the impact of Beethoven 
upon us. 

Wagner has succeeded in defining emotion on the grand 
scale through a delicate and tumultuous clarity of the nerves. 
Tristan und Isolde is one vast agitation and release of the 
nerves, one itch of ecstasy. Therefore there is hope that 
we others will succeed in doing it also. But no one else 
has yet done it. 


wager 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 


BUT BLAKE, HOW SHALL I SUM UP HIS GIFT 
to futurity, to me and you ? 

In a dead world, he knew that there was no reality 
except the act of imagination. In a morally inert world, 
he knew that everything that lives is holy. 

Though the brothel of earth have every humiliation and 
shame to impose on love, he cried that every happy impulse 
of desire was immaculate: the pulse and tenderness of the 
flesh, and the act of imaginative substitution by which we 
find self-knowledge among the masks of life. He shudders 
with every blow that youth and laughter must take. 

While philosophy was waiting for Kant to obtain the 
dimmest conception of the part mind played in the process 
of apperception, Blake with fearless logic proclaimed that 
there was a transcendental factor in all experience, that 
without it we lived in an inert world because the intellect 
was only a pigeonholing faculty and could not produce a 
fresh idea or touch into being the mysterious unity of the 
aesthetic intuition. 

His doctrine of freedom was no thin anarchism ‘of the 
intellect, no weak rebellion of discontent. It proceeded 
from a passionate and penetrating vision of life and a 
knowledge of the energies that shape and stabilize life. It 
was not a social creed, like Shelley’s, based on an utter lack 
of the pyschological sense ; but a vindication of the creative 
contact with life. 

He brought consciousness to the act of creation He 
showed us the actual hives of the image, and the Hybla of 
heaven whose flowers the bees sipped, where before we had 
only known the honey as served up to us by the drudge of 
a consciousness. He suffered, but he never failed to express 
his love of life and his hatred of abstractions; and on 
an earth where love is only known as an abstraction and 
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where consequently what is understood as love is really a 
muffled and terrified hatred, that is unique enough. It is 
clearly necessary for man to misunderstand such an expres- 
sion, or the weight of its accusation would destroy him. 
Blake therefore has not been understood. He will continue 
not to be understood. 
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